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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



POSSIBLE CONNECTIONS BETWEEN 
THE MUSEUM AND THE SCHOOL 1 

By Anna D. Slocum 

EDUCATIONAL methods can be- 
come so ponderous that they 
defeat their own ends. I felt 
this when a bright-minded, con- 
scientious girl of fourteen said to me: "In 
winter I have so many lessons to learn and 
so much studying to do that I never have 
time to think; it is only in summer that 
I can do any thinking." Teaching should 
not consist in burdening memory or brain, 
but in exercising the faculties and mind 
so that they are hungry for more food. 
One wants "the spring in the horse and 
not in the whip," and it is just here that 
museum training comes in to lighten the 
burdens of the school and to make its 
efforts still more fruitful, for the charm of 
museum work is so great that it is easy 
there to keep the spring in the child. 
Museums now aim in their exhibits at 
quality which inspires, rather than at 
quantity which fatigues. They "show 
a few impressive and instructive groups 
rather than a larger number and variety of 
individual specimens." Besides training 
the senses, they teach principles through 
selected cases, thus they use the method 
employed by the Harvard Law and Scien- 
tific Schools. 

Science tells us there is nothing in the 
brain that was not first in the senses, and 
that a training of the senses quickens the 
mind. My grandfather, who traveled to 
New Orleans nearly one hundred years 
ago by boat, on horseback, and on foot, 
received a sense-training by the way which 
I miss when I take the journey to-day in a 
parlor car. The advent of steam and 
electricity with the specialization which 
has come in their train, the movement of 
population from country to city, have 
driven out the old ways of travel, the 
everyday duties, and home industries that 
gave this sense-training, so these new 
institutions, museums, are indispensable 
in enabling the schools to give an education 

1 Extracts from a paper read before the Amer- 
ican Association of Museums, 191 1. Reprinted 
from the Proceedings of theAssociation. Vol. IV. 



that before was provided in more natural 
ways. 

Let us glance, for a moment, at six dif- 
ferent subjects which a museum of fine 
arts can enrich from kindergarten to col- 
lege, through its appeal to the eye. These 
are story-telling, literature, geography, 
drawing and painting, industrial training, 
and history. 

In the Worcester Art Museum, there 
are story-hours for children, who come in 
large numbers. The story-teller says: 
"In telling the children of Herakles, for 
instance, I have used views of Greece, 
illustrations drawn from Greek architecture 
and sculpture, and vase-painting." Stories 
from many lands can be illustrated by the 
museum, preparing the way for a more 
intelligent, and therefore greater, enjoy- 
ment of geography and literature. 

In the study of literature, with older 
children, the museum makes the story 
more vivid. Doctor Fairbanks has had 
lists prepared of those objects in our 
museum 2 illustrating "classical mythology 
with references to Greek and Latin authors 
usually read in the schools." 

How can our museum help the teacher 
of geography? In the outline of a course 
of study for the elementary schools of New 
York stands this paragraph: 

"A valuable aid to instruction in geog- 
raphy is a picture. . . . One picture 
is often worth volumes of verbal descrip- 
tion, and at the present time, there is 
scarcely any place or any feature of life or 
human activity of which a picture is not 
easily obtainable." 

Museums can help the teachers of geog- 
raphy by supplying them with carefully 
selected photographs and slides, often of 
objects that can later be seen in the 
museum itself. 

The aid that the museum gives to the 
teachers and students of drawing and 
painting is too obvious to be dwelt upon 
here. Courses of lectures to develop the 
appreciation of pictures through more 
careful observation by those who do not 
make art their vocation have been carried 



2 Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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on in our museum for a number of years 
by a teacher who has arranged this ingeni- 
ous plan of study: in the classroom, she 
gives a lecture which is illustrated by 
prints, photographs, or textiles to throw 
light on the one picture to be studied. 
The following hour is spent in the gallery 
in silent observation of the picture itself, 
while the students make pencil notes of its 
color-relations and maps of its composition. 
Later in the week, a memory-sketch in 
color is made and compared with the 
original at the next lesson. Exercises in 
imagination are given and studies in the 
tones and colors of streets and in houses 
are required each week to increase the 
student's enjoyment of his environment. 

Many are the ways in which teachers of 
industrial education can receive practical 
help through a museum of fine arts. A 
course of lectures on textiles is now being 
given to teachers from the Girls' High 
School of Practical Arts, from Simmons 
College, and from the Trade School for 
Girls. The latter sends the heads of its 
millinery, dressmaking, and art depart- 
ments. The aim of this course is to give 
an understanding of different weaves, of 
color, textures, and design, which cannot 
be obtained from books. 

Here is a concrete museum illustration 
in three pieces of clay, to show the evolution 
of a common article of everyday use. This 
cup came from Abydos, and was made when 
the Israelites were in Egypt. Rough as 
it is, pains have been taken to free the clay 
from pebbles. On its base one can still 
feel and see the impress of the potter's 
thumb and finger, where he held the soft, 
damp clay for a moment, from three to 
four thousand years ago. The second cup 
is Mycenaean, dating back to the time of 
Homer. It shows a great advance over 
the first, both in the preparation of the 
clay and in its shape, better fitted for use 
with its curved lip from which to drink, 
or pour, and its handle. It is also dec- 
orated. Our third piece came from 
Greece, and was made before the days of 
Athenian supremacy — in the sixth or 
seventh century before Christ. Still more 
skill, betokening a higher civilization, has 
gone into the making of this kylix, which 



shows great artistic feeling both in form 
and decoration. The museum can thus 
show higher standards to the industrial 
worker. If its leaven entered the grammar 
school graduate, when he became a car- 
penter, he might not build the unsightly 
wooden houses that spring up around our 
cities. 

Besides the better preparation for work, 
the museum by giving more vitality to the 
sense of sight, opens happy ways to the 
enjoyment of leisure hours, and gives 
refreshment and rebound to the mind 
deadened by routine. 

But of equal importance with the better 
workmanship, the more attractive en- 
vironment, the greater enjoyment of 
leisure, is the deeper insight into history 
that may be obtained by study in the 
museum. For the spirit of a nation, 
created by its citizens, is revealed by its 
artists. 

If the struggle between Spain and Hol- 
land is studied, the contrasting characters 
of the Spanish and Dutch races, their dif- 
ferent governments, and opposite points 
of view will be the better understood, if the 
student is familiar with their painters. 
Velasquez shows the life of the court in his 
land of courteous manners, of despotism, 
and of power. In striking contrast to 
this is the life depicted by the Dutch 
masters. They painted the common 
everyday life of the people, the pastures, 
the cows, the windmills, the harbors filled 
with boats, and they also painted por- 
traits of the strong men and women who 
made their history. One cannot study 
the paintings and prints of Spain and 
Holland, represented in our museum, 
without gaining an understanding of these 
peoples that books alone cannot give. If 
the pupils cannot come to the museum, at 
least they can have lantern slides and 
photographs in their own schoolrooms. 

A valuable method of using our Greek 
and Roman collections has been worked 
out by a teacher with the aid of officers of 
the Museum. She illustrates her course 
of study from the prehistoric age to the 
time of the Roman Empire with a series 
of more than six hundred half-tones. 
These illustrations are chosen, as far as 
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possible, from the Museum's collections. 
Once a month, her pupils come to the 
Museum to see the originals and make 
sketches of some of the objects studied in 
connection with their school work. 

The Museum's opportunity of supplying 
our new-comers with the familiar sights of 
home, impressed me when I met a Chinese 
girl of twelve, in a friend's house. She 
had been sent here to receive our Western 
education. How completely she was a 
stranger in a strange land came over us, 
when we watched the delight with which 
she first saw and then handled a shell from 
the Far East, the one thing in that house 
that was like what she had at home. Many 
are the objects that our museums contain 
to bring back distant lands to our home- 
sick immigrants. To train these immi- 
grants for their future duties as citizens 
of our republic the most vivid teaching 
of history is necessary. Our public schools 
need the help of those who have gone into 
the depths of past civilizations, and who, 
from the mass of chaotic details, can bring 
before the pupil, with the aid of the 
museum, the main features of the country 
studied, showing what each nation has 
contributed to civilization; thus giving 
to the student some idea of the place that 
our country holds in the progress of the 
world. Here, in this new epoch, is our 
opportunity; and this is our material: 
thousands and thousands of young minds 
to reach — children of the unlettered — 
with the museum, a new institution in our 



educational world, which makes, through 
the eye and the emotions, a more vivid 
appeal than books alone can do. Later on 
for these same children (thanks to shorter 
working hours) there is given a margin of 
leisure with the opportunity of extension 
courses for developing still further the 
interests inspired by the school. 

"The greatest work which the Romans 
performed in the world," said John Fiske, 
"was to assume the aggressive against 
menacing barbarism, to subdue it, to tame 
it, and to enlist its brute force on the side 
of law and order." There are conditions 
in our American society to-day resembling 
those of ancient Rome. Are our political 
ideas of unity of government, liberty, and 
law to be overwhelmed by our great size, 
our material possessions, our wealth of 
immigrants, or shall we be able to enlist 
these forces on the side of law, order, and 
progress? While Rome used the simpler 
method of armies and of military com- 
pulsion, we must work through schools 
and through inner conviction. "If you 
convince a man that another way of look- 
ing at things is more profound, another 
form of pleasure more subtle than that to 
which he has been accustomed, if you make 
him really see it, the very nature of man 
is such that he will desire the profounder 
thought and the subtler joy." May not 
we use our vast material wealth for these 
finer issues, and spend our increasing re- 
sources not on the letter that killeth, but in 
the kindling of the spirit which giveth life? 
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